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TO 


If, when we meet, I ne’er betray 
By quivering lip, or smothered sigh, 
The thoughts that still my bosom sway, 
‘And swell my heart when thou art nigh— 
Oh! think not that I e’er forget, 
The dream that’s past since first we mat. 


Though, ’neath the curb of wounded pride, 
Each pang is in my heart represt, 
The anguish I from others hide, 
Still swells within my stormy breast; 
And maddening thoughts, and cold despair, 
Yet war with deep affection there. 


{n vain, where gay companions call, 
I ‘strive to join in social glee, 

Or break, ’mid studious cares, the thra!l 
That chains my every thought to thee.. 
Nor festive friends, nor books, can ever, — 

iMy soul from thee one moment sever. 


To thee, when breaks the morning dawn, 
My earliest thought impassioned turns— 
Tow’rd thee, "till day’s last light is gone, 
As ardently my bosom burns, 
And through the night’s deep hours of rest, 
in dreams, thine image haunts my breast. 


In thee alone, through weal or wo, 
My fondest hopes must centre still; 
From only thee, my heart can know 
Its dearest good—its darkest ili; 
And though by thy unkincness crushed, 
Its every pulse is thine, till hushed. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE GOLDEN DELL. 


** Love! gentlest spirit; I do tell of thee.—- 
Of all thy thousand hopes, thy many fears, 
Thy morning blushes, and thy evening tears; 
What thou hast ever been, and still wilt be— 
Life’s best, but most betraying witchery.” 

Shall I describe the form, the manner, the irresis- 
tible attraction of high-born grace and dignity that 
floated around the young Earl of Edmonton? Shall 
I attempt to paint the atmosphere of grace in which 
he moved? or the easy, natural, inborn air of superi- 
ority with which his very curls clustered over his 
polished forehead? Would, indeed, I could deseribe 
the alntost fiery ‘spirit of pride, that seemed to cha- 
racterize this gallant boy. His was_a face and form 
that we may recollect in our childhood’s years, in 
the freshness and youth of feeling, to have seen in 


our dreams; and to have opened our eyes upon dull | 


reality, with a feeling very like that of the man, who 
having tasted for awhile the delights of love, felt on 
the death of his mistress, “ the headach in his heart.” 

I will not say that he was perfect:—oh! no!—there 
was a streak of sin visible even in the dark hazle of 
his eloquent eyes—there was a touch of wildness in 
the curve! 
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his neck, and the air of his finely formed ' 


head—but around his lips, and in his smile, the heart 
asserted her privilege, and the sweetness and ten- 
derness that sported there, had inspired many a luck- 
less maiden in his tenantry, with a wonderful feeling: 
a something neither exactly love nor reverence; but 
a feeling almost like a disposition to fall down and 
worship the beautiful and high-born boy. 

It is not to be supposed that with all these won- 
derful qualifications, the young earl should remain 
ignorant of his various attractions—that would be to 
suppose him indeed, dull and unpenetrating. A slight 
feeling of vanity perhaps, sometimes played around 
his young heart, as he felt the difference in the man- 
ner of the neighbouring ladies, to himself, and to 
others less distinguished by birth, talents, and perso, 
nal beauty,—-but he carried himself with en air of 
indescribable indifference to female beauty, and fe- 
male accomplishments, and with the boyish idea of 
degradation in submitting to wear the chains of any 
fair one, he allowed it to be generally understood that 
‘*the young earl had a wonderful contempt for the 
English ladies,’—but although, he tossed back his 
raven ringlets, and smiled assentingly when he heard 
it so said, he fe't a consciousness that his own heart 
was now trembling in his bosom, and ready to fly at 
the first beckon, to one fair and lovely being who 
might claim it. Yet he contradicted not what he 
heard, nay, in boyish hiliarity he mischievously en- 
couraged the report, that the young ear! of Edmonton 
had sworn to live and die a bachelor. 

But his father’s hall was lonely and gloomy to the 
high-spirited boy; for he was an orphan, and bereft of 
his father and mother in his infancy—and it could 
not be that he should shut himself up in its dark re- 
cesses, like a soured and gloomy misanthrope. No! 
Edwin Glentworth was his friend, and although to- 
tally different in character and manner from the 


young earl, yet their souls were knit together in the 


closest bonds of intimacy—and often did the gentle 
influence of the young cettager check his high-born 
friend in that career of frolic and mischief he so dear- 
ly loved. His example to the earl was like the power 
of the sweet summer sun, on those green and vernal 
buds, which without his glowing influence, would 
shrink into nothing, or wither in their beauty and 
fragrance to the dark and yellow hue of the unsightly 
stem. 

It was on one of those warm summer afternoons, 
when the air is so sweetly still, that the very butter- 
flies appear to hay sought the friendly shade of some 
flowery branch, and resting like gems upon the rose 
leaves, pause awhile from their frolics, to enjoy the 
cool and delicious fragrance of their retreat from the 
scorching sun. It was then, that missing the‘ usual 
society of his companion, Henry, earl of Edmonton, 
went forth into the glen, to seek for him whom his 
soul loved. Sitting afar off, under the shade of a 
spreading beach tree, did he see the rustic youth, 


apparently buried in deep meditation. He stood for 
a few moments to observe him. 

He was busily writing—now, he paused for awhile, 
pressed his brow, and again resumed his labours 
with renewed alacrity. 

“ Making poetry! I dare swear; while I have been 
sitting as melancholy and as lonely, asthe old statue 
of Eolus, on the top of the summer house. Come! 
come, no bashfulness!—let me see it—I have long 
suspected you a genius, and now, I have discovered 
you downright.” 

**Qh! a stop to your laughing!” was the almost 
peevish reply of Edwin, as he shook off the arm 
which had been so Jovingly thrown round his neck.. 
“T havenot been able to wash my brain clear from 
the effects of a dismal scene I witnessed just now, by 
a gush of tears; and so,I must ’een be allowed to 
scribble off my melancholy, or I shall be but a gloomy 
companion this hot afternoon, I promise you.” 

“Wash away melancholy by a wave of genuine 
Helicon! Well done!” was the laughingly goodna- 
tured reply, “ its your only true specific for these hy- 
pochondries,—but first, give me the paper you have 
in your hand, and tell me what you have seen that 
was so gloomy—make me as dull and as stupid as 
yourself, and then J will vote myself a genius, and 
take to pen, paper and poetry, with all the fervor of 
your inimitable self.”’ 

“T wish you would take your arm from my neck, 
for it’s intolerably warm, and you are as wild and 
as crazy as tho’ your head were turned topsy-turvey 
—behave like a reasonable man, and] will tell you. 
I was walking through the Golden Dell, yonder, 
when I perceived a groupe of children surrounding a 
girl who had just fainted—Oh! Edmonton! she was 
more beautiful than the wildest dream of my imagiy 
naltion—her eyes were closed—but her lashes! —She 
was pale as marble, and her lips’ — 

“ Her lips! why they were lips, I suppose:—nay! [ 
did not mean to offend you, Edwin—do. not walk . 
away from me with that dignified air, as though I 
had but just pulled you from the clouds, and you were 
in the act of practising stepping for the first time on 
this, our mother carth: Come, now, ang give me your 
hand, and let us be friends—because You are a genius, 
you need not be a misantlirope.— W here is this lovely 
creature now? and who is she? and where did she 
eome from? or were you too much taken up with ad- 
miring her beauty, to think of asking?” 

© Yon don’t really deserve an answer-—but as you 
styled me a genius just now, I cannot find it in my 
heart not to forzive you. She was taken into yon- 
der cottage y nurse Grieves; no one knew apy thing 
concerning her. She was a stranger to every one— 
and when she unclosed her eyes, looked round as 
tho’ expecting to see a friend; but meeting with no 
face she had seen before, she closed them again, as in 
degperation.—She did net move nor speak, until the 
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| eings they obtained, no nation has prouder examples 


_ memories. Our country has now acquired a rank, a 


the fountain ef Heavenly influence itself." Every 


good woman took her to the cottage. I have not 
been there. since she was so hospitably received; for 
the old man has muffled the latch, and scattered 
straw upon the door step, and I presume wishes to 
see no one.” a 

‘‘Neither, I fear, do you, for you can hardly re- 
frain from weeping.—As I live, dear Edwin, you 
yield too much to your feelings. —Come with me—I 
am a favourite with my old nurse; and I am sure she 
will tell me all I wish to know.” | : 

And the light-hearted youth bounded before his 
companion, along the ,narrow path, that as it led 
through the smooth green turf to the cottage, looked 
like a thread of silver upon the richest velvet. “ This 
path was surely made fo} the fairies, for such sub- 
stantial beings as ourselves can hardly tread it;” said 
the laughing boy—‘ but hush! here we are, and for 
your life, Edwin, tread softly.” . 

_ The old nurse was sitting at her window, and when 
she saw the Earl of Edmonton approaching her 
threshold she arose and stood at the door of her cot- 
tage to meet him. 

“Who is it that I am told you have here, nurse?” 
he whispered—“ is ‘she ill? can I see her? where is 
she? I hear she is beautiful?”—and as he spoke, he 
passed the benevolent matron, and hurrying forward, 
peeped with all the eager curiosity of youth, into the 
small parlour of the cottage. 

The honey-suckle and the jasmine, which overhung 
and shadowed the small low casement, feebly dark- 
ened the room, permitting only a straggling ray of 
the golden glory of summer to enter the apartment— 
and never did a pencil of light, fall so beautiful or so 
Silvery as that one glittering beam upon the form 
that now arrested the gaze of Edmonton. 

His eye rested upon the sleeping form of a grace- 
ful girl. Well did his heart know her beauty, and 
fondly and tenderly did he recognize it.—For an in- 
stant his mind floated back upon the stream of 
thought,—and the gentle glow of memory, fell like 
dew upon his heart, awakening into vivid life andre- 
newed vigor, that enthusiastic feeling of tenderness, 


which, in his boyhood, he had so fondly and dearly 
cherished for the lovely girl. 


Conclusion next week. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO. 
“ And Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell.” 
Whether we consider the intrinsic gallantry of our 
Revolutionary heroes and statesmen, the sufferings 
they endured, or the inestimable value of the bless- 


to appeal to, than the American people—no nation 


was ever called upon by stronger obligations of grat- 
itude to honor their characters and consecrate their 


name and a character, amongst the civilized nations 
of the earth. She has extended her dominions from 
Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean. . She has, in the language of Mil- 
ton, “ risen like a strong man from sleep and shaken 
her invincible locks.” And now, since the shrill 
blast of the trumpet is hushed by the hum of industry , 
and the war-whoop of the savage is converted into 
the mild strains of the praise of his God, every A- 


_merican must fervently offer up a prayer that she| 


‘May grow in dignity, honor and virtue as she has 
grown in power—or.to pursue the language of the 
bard that ‘‘she may kindle her undazzled eyes at the 

full mid-day beam, and unscale her long abused sight 


aoa of liberty should, with pleasure, embrace the op- 
portunity (s0 far as lies in his power) to preserve the 


|When very young he was informed by the voice of 


\|derers and parricides, who came from that country, 


memory of those, who, though not elevated to con- 


‘ 


spicuous rank, nor hitherto decorated with historical 
distinction, were the pride of our country, and afor- 
nament to the ‘army that purchased our independ- 
ence. We doubt not that there are many who held 
subordinate stations in the army of the revolution, 
that have not received that meed of ‘renown which 
they merited. Yet there can be no task more wor-| 
thy of a true patriot, nor more grateful to posterity, 
than to search out the rolls of honourable exploit and 
declare them to the world. Amongst thosé whose] 
characters and memories have not received their en- 
titled reward was the brave and meritorious THap- 
pEus Kosciusko. Kosciusko was descended from 
the ancient and renowned family in the palatinate of 
Brescia in Poland.—He received the rudiments of 
his education in the military academy, founded by 
Stenislaus Augustus. The commandant of the aca- 
demy soon remarked the uncommon military genius 
of the youth, together with his predilection for the 
science of war, and in consequence of this, he sent 
him to France to finish his education. Tv the latest 
moments of his life, Kosciusko gratefully remember- 
ed the obligations, he owed to the bounty of his ben- 
efactor. The abject, impotent and submissive situa- 
tion of Poland at that time, engendered dejection 
and despair in his useful breast. He left his coun- 
try and repaired to a foreign land, there to fight the 
battles of independence, when he found that her 
standard would not be raised in the land of his birth. 


fame, that the.standard of liberty had been erected in 
America,—that an insulted and oppressed people had 
determined to be free or perish in the attempt. His 
ardent and generous mind caught with enthusiasm 
the holy flame, and from that moment he resolved to 
embark on the boisterous Atlantic, stem the raging 
tides and become a devoted soldier of American Lib- 
erty. The fate of this young man excites the most 
interesting reflections. ‘To see such a character, in 
the flower of youth, cheerfully treading in the most 
hazardous paths, influenced by the purest intentions, 
and only émulous to do good to our country, assailing 
all the difficulties of the sea and dangers ef war. 
How different was Kosciusco’s emigration to our coun- 
try, from that of those dark, designing knaves, mur- 


which should have afforded us protection. How did 
they dare to tread upon that earth which drank in 
the blood of slaughtered innocence shed by their 
wicked hands? How did they breathe that air which 
wafted to the ear of Heaven, the groans: of those 
who fell a sacrifice to their cursed ambition? But if 
the labouring earth did not expand her jaws, if the 
air they breathed was not commissioned to be the 
ministers of their death, nor, if they did not fall by 
freedoin’s sword drawn in freedom’s cause, let them 
yet hear and tremble. The eye of Heaven penetrates 
the darkest recesses of the soul, traces the leading 
clue through all the labyrinths which their industri- 
ous folly hag devised, and they, however they may have 
screened themselves from human punishment, must 
be arraigned, must lift their hands red with the blood 
of slaughtered thousands, at the tremendous bar of 
But to return; Kosciusko upon his arrival obtained 
an honorable rank in the Amerie narmy. He was 
remarked throughout his services for all the qualities’ 
which adorn the human character. . His heroic valor 
in the.field, could only be equalled by his moderation 
in the walks of private life. He was idolized by the 
soldiers for his bravery, and respected by the offi- 
cers for the goodness of his heart and great qualities 


= 
the Potomac, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
lakes of Canada. He paitently endured incredible 
fatigue, he acquired renown and what was infinitely 
more valuable in his estimation, he acquired the love 
and gratitude of a disenthraled nation. The flag of 
American freedom waved in triumph over the forts, 
and the great work of liberation was finished ere 
Kosciusko returned to his native country. But in our 
revolutionary war, he drank deep of the principles 
which produced it. In his conversations with the 
intelligent men of our.country, he acquired new 
views of science of government and rights of man. 
Here he saw’ to be free, it was. only necessary that 
a nation should will it—and to be happy, it was only 
necessary that a nation should be free. ‘ And is it 
impossible to procure these blessings for Poland?’ he 
would cry, “for Poland! for Poland! the country of 
my birth which has a claim to all my efforts and all 
my services?” But, alas! that unhappy country groan- 
ed under a complication of evils which have scarce 
a parallel jn history.. The mass of people were the 
abject slaves of the nobles.—The nobles torn into 
factions were alternately the instruments and vic- 
tims of her ambitious leaders. By “intrigue, cor- 
ruption,” and force some of, the fairest provinces 
were separated from the republic, and the people, like 
beasts, transferred to foreign despots, who were only 
waiting a favorable opportunity for a second dis- 
memberment. To regenerate a people thus debased, 
to obtain the blessing of liberty and independence 
for a country thus circumstanced, was a work of as 
much difficulty as danger. But to a mind like Kosci- 
usko’s the difficulty and danger of an enterprize 
were only stimulants to undertake it. Immediately 
after his return to his native country, hg was unani- 
mously appointed Generaljssimo of Poland. In the 
contest of the Polish army against their oppressors, 
Kosciusko often led them to victory. But in that glo- 
rious battle with the Russians and Prussians, the 
brave Kosciusko fell covered with wounds, volens pro 
patria mori, but recovered. He was cast into prieon 
by the command of Catharine, queen of Russia, and 
there did she keep the mighty son of Themistocles, 
bound in clankling chains till her son Alexander 
was raised tothe throne. His first act was to free 
the brave Kosciusko. Ag Soon as liberated he turned 
his eyes to that country where he had fought for 
liberty and independence. He embarked on the At- 
lantic and landed at Philadelphia. He was there 
received with honors little inferior to “‘ the nation’s 
Guest.”—After some time he returned to Switzer- 
land where the vital spark had to yield to putrifac- 
tion, and, we trust, his soul has.mounted the reful- 
gent concave of the Heavens. 


VARIOUS CHARACTERS OF A TELLTALE. 


: Leaky at bottom; if those chinks you stop, _ 
In vain,--the secret will run o’er at top. 


Ned Trusty is a tell-tale of a very singular kind. 
Having ‘some sense of his duty, he hesitates a little 
at the breach of it. If he engages never to utter a 
syllable, he most punctually performs his promise; 
but then he has the knack of insinuating, by a nod 
and a shrug well-timed, or aseasonable leer, as much 
as others can.cohvey in express terms.. It is difficult, 
in short, to determine, whether he is more to be ad- 
mired for his resolution in not mentioning, or his in- 
genuity in disclosingasecret. He is also excellent 
at a doubtful phrase, as Hamlet calla it, or ambigu- 
ous giving out; and his conversation consists chiefly 
of such broken inuendos, as—‘tWell, I know—or [ 
equid——and if 1 would—or, if I list tospeak—or, there 


of his mind. As the companion of the immbdrtal 


| Washington, he fought bravely from the Hudson to 


be, and if there might,” &&c. Here he generally stops 
and Jeaves it to his hearers to draw propeminferencos 
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from these piece-meal premises. With due encour- || ration, to the.same and kindred causes.—The princi- 
agement, however, he may be prevailed onto slipthe || ple, however, is most happily illustrated, In the his- 
padlock from his lips, and ‘immediately ovetwhelms || tory of the United States. But without entering in- 
you with a torrent of secret history, which rushes ||to detail, in relation to this, or other countries, we 
forth with more violence for having been so long|| would remark, that it is of the very nature, and es- 


confined. 


Meanwell, though he never fails to transgress, is || tions, of this country, based upon the ‘grand princi- 
rather to be pitied than condemned. To trust him||ples of. Religion, to impart knowledge to every 
witha secret is to spoil his appetite, to break his|| class of society—and especially, to diffuse it through 
rest, and to deprive him for a time of every earth-|/the great mass of the people. All our established 
ly enjoyment. Like a man who travels with his|}mazimsof legislation and jurisprudence, concede the 
whole fortune in his pocket, he is terrified if you ap-||Tight of private judgment and liberty of conscience; 
proach him, and immediately suspects that you come||and hencethe importance of informing the mind of 


with a felonious intention to rob him of his charge.— 


If he ventures abroad, it is to walk in some unfre-||mora/ culture. 


quented place, where he is least in danger of an at- 
tack. At homehe shuts himself up from his family, 
paces to and fro in his chamber, and has no relief but 
from muttering over to himself what he longs to pu- 


Visit the classic, but prophaned ruins of Athens 
and Rome—and ask the genius of the place, or the 
page of history, where is the freedom immortalized 
by the Philippics of Demostheres, and the orations 


blish to the world, and would gladly submit to the of- || of Cicero? and the one and the other will answer— 


fice of town-crier, for the liberty of proclaiming it 


knowledge departed, and liberty was exiled! Polish- 


in the market-place. At length, however, weary of|/ed Greece, therefore, and imperial Rome, owed their 
his burden, and resolved to bear it no longer, he con-|/distinction to Letters. And what is it knowledge 


signs it to the custody of the first friend he meets, 
and returns to his wife with a cheerful aspect, and 


wonderfully altered for the better. 


cannot achieve?—It has transformed the ocean into 
the highway of nations.—Steam, firé, wind and wave 
all minister to the comforts and elegancies of life.— 


Careless is perhaps, equally undesigning, though || The cold and insensible marble speaks and breathes. — 


not equally excusabe! Intrust him with an affair of 
the utmost importance, on the concealment of which 
your fortune and happiness depend: he hears you with 
a kind of half attention, whistles a favourite air, and 
‘ accompanies it with the drumming of his fingers on 

the table. As soon as your narration is ended, or, 
perhaps in the middle of it, he asks your opinion of} 
his sword-knot, damns his tailor for having dressed 
him in a snuff-coloured coat instead of pompadour, 
, and leaves you in haste to’ attend an auction, where, 

as if heJmeant to dispose of his intelligence to the 
best bidder, he divulges it with a voice as loud as the 
auctioneer’s; and when you tax him with having play- 
ed you false, he is heartily sorry for it, but never knew 


that it was to bea secret. 


To these one might add the character of the open 
and unreserved, who thinks it a breach of friendship 
to conceal any thing from his intimates: and the im- || be impossible. 
pertinent, who having, by dint of observation, made 
himself master of your secret, imagines he may 
lawfully publish the knowledge it cost him so much 
labour to obtain, and considers that privilege as the 
reward due to hisindustry. But we shall leave these 
and many other characters, which our reader’s own 
experience may suggest to him, and conclude with 
prescribing, as a short remedy for this evil That no 
one may betray the counsel of his friend, let every 


man keep his own. 


ELOQUENT EXTRACT, 
From the Rev. H. B. Bascom’s Address 


The pencil of Raphael gives body and soul to co- 
lour, light and shade.—-The magnet, the mysterious 
polarity of the loadstone, conducts man over the bo- 
som of the deep, to the Islands of the sea—while the 
glass introduces him to the Heavens, and kindles his 
devotion, amid the grandeur of a thousand worlds! 
Splendid indeed are the effects, that the names and 
productions of a few individuals, have realized to 
their contemporaries and posterity. Instance Moses, 
Homer, Euclid, Columbus, Luther, Bacon, and New- 
ton. The first of these alone, has furnished incalcu- 
lable millions with the only authentic history of the 
world for twenty-three hundred years. The second, 
astonishingly exemplifies the effect of learning; the 
power of letters—possessed of unbounded invention 
the Epic splendour of his works has never been 
equalled; to surpass their beauty and sublimity would 
Although he details the fall of thou- 
sands in the battle, no two of his heroes are wounded 
in the same manner. His arrow is ever impatient to 
be on the wing—and his weapon always thirsts for 
blood. Every sentence is composed of living words, 
and teems with life and action! Poets, philosophers, 
legislators, historians, actors, and heroes, have lite- 
rally been created by the sovereignty of genius, and 
the power of invention, and the history of asolitary 
individual. From him, Sparta and Macedon derived 
{|the love of glory, and of war; und from him, Athens 
and Egypt selected the models of learning and poe- 
try. In him, the historian sought his guide—the 


be wd the|| philosopher his defence—the poet his fire—the critic 
Trustees of Madison College. f ‘ Pa 


Iaberty has always been dependant on intelligence. 
Ignorant rulers seldom fail to be tyrants. The usual 
resort of those who fail to produce conviction, is to 
oppress and punish. Fredom duly balanced and pro- 
perly regulated,has no bulwark, except in the intelli- 
gence of the people: and all history informs us, that 

gious melioration, must result from 


political.and reli 
the same source. | 


his rules—and the hero his tactics.. Had Homer 
never sung, therefore, the republic of letters would 
have been deprived of much that is valuable in litera- 
ture—beside the siege of Troy, andthe wanderings 
of Ulysses. The third produced a work, on the es- 
sential elements of Geometry, two thousand years 
ago; which has never bent to the innovations or im- 
provements of any succeeding age: but to the present 


“Knowledge is power.”—It gave liberty to Greece || and unprecedented perfection. 


and glory to Rome: and their return to barbarism, 


was owing in a great measure, to the manner in which || and daring adventure of Columbus, have issued in} 
their love of wealth and pleasure, superceded that of 


The discoveries resulting from the nautical skill 


the happiness of past, present, and unborn millions. 
Letters. England, Germany, and France, owe their 2 


comparatively late improvements, and partial gene- 


The labours of Luther and his coadjutors under God, 
led to the emancipation of religion and science, from 


sentially belongs to the genius, of the civil institu- 


day, stands unrivalled, as a work of superior merit} 


the accursed foils of ignorance and superstition 
throughout the world. The Verulamian, or Baco- 
nian Philosophy dissipated the impervious mist of in- 
tellectual darkness, which had hovered over the na- 
tions forages. Whilethe Newtonian System, laying 
bare the phenomena of the Universe, in the diseovery 
of the principle of universal gravitation, and the com- 
position of light, reclaimed our isolated planet from 
its unnatural expatriation, and gave it its proper 
rank and station in the great family of surrounding 
worlds! | 

It will be perceived that what we mainly insist up- 
on in this address, is the value of learning, of various 


the multitude, and promoting intellectual in view of}{learning, in the formation of character, and its 1m- 


portance in order to the individual happiness of man, 
as well as the Beneficial bearing it has upon the cha- 
racter and prosperity of communities and nations. 
Its obvious and almost unfailing tendency is to enrich 
the mind, refine the taste, and improve the heart. It 
renders communities happy and nations invincible. 
Had Carthage loved letters in proportion to her am- 
bition for wealth, Rome had never been her histori- 
an; and she might have vied with her conquerors on 
the page of immortality, if indeed she had ever been 
conquered. Look at Spain, oncé as learned, and un- 
til Charles V. as free as any nation of Europe; what 
were the causes that contributed to her degradation? 
They were evidently moral causes—implicit submis- 
sion and passive obedience to the Roman See, and 
civil despotism, led to a relapse into all her ancient 
ignoranee and servility. Science aud {peace and 
plenty no longer adorn the plains of Castile and Ar- 
ragon, and the Classic glpry of Sierra Morena, of 
the Pyrrenees and the Asturias has long since de- 
parted. 

What has become of the renowned Universities of 
Cufa and Bassora? Oppression banished knowledge, 
and they were buried in the grave of years. Bagdad 
and Cordova were once the brightest spots in Sara- 
cenic story, the flourishing seats of Arabian Litera- 
ture, but their sun has set for ages in the cheerless 
gloom of Mahommedan barbarity, and savage de- 
basement. Where now are the fundamental resour- 
ces of individual comfort and social grandeur—the 
plentitude and the polish of means and morals, en- 
closed within the walls of ancient Byzantium, as they 
rose to Heaven, and bid defiance to the world upon 
the Thracian coast of the Propontis—the first city on 
earth dedicated and appropriated to the service and 
furtherance of the Christian Religion? Alas! they 
have all found a grave in the living sepulchre of mo- 
dern Constantinople! 

Let the memory for a moment sketch the desolate 
map of Greece:—-Where now are the walks of Ge- 
nius and the retreats of the Muses, upon the banks 
of the Illisus, and the Argora ef Athens? Where is 
the Grove of Plato, the Lyceum of Aristotle, and the 


no longer ‘the Theatre of Learning, and Athens is 
only endeared to us as the .A/mamater of the literary 
world! 
The influence of Education upon political society 
has been forcibly exemplified in all ages—inform the 
mind of the multitude, and they will have discern- 
ment to discover their real and best interests; and 
their own welfare and patriotic feelings will prompt 
them to seek the good of théir country. But when 
they are ignorant and liable to be misled by every po- 
litical ignis-fatuus, they, always, invariably, become 
the dupes of misguided zeal, and the property of un- 
principled demagogues. 


Envy.— Whenever felt, always carries with it a 
sense of superiority in others. 


Porch of Zeno? We have to repeat, Alas! Greeceis | 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO ANNETTE. 


The world as yet is young to us, Annette, 
And we are passions victims. Life by us 
Is only cherished that the other lives, 
And loves with an intensity that mocks 
Our feeble faculties, and thwarts the dreams 
Which lead us up to proud ambitions height. 
Would that our lives were bounded by our loves 
And that existence might no longer be » 
Than the duration of that happy dream. 
The world is full of bitterness, Annette, 
And though our present destiny be bl iss, 
Time, wonder-working time, must bring a 
change. 
Would that our being were a fleeting span, 
Or we alone were creatures of some isle 
Upon the far off bosom of the sea. ” 
Then we might revel in each others arms, 
And riot in the luxyry that owns 
One soul, one love, and one idolatry. 
I have grown sick of earth my sweet Annette 
And hate the thing of cold mortality. 
Although | mingle with the idiot crowd, 
And join the giddy laugh and rabble route, 
Tis but an outward evidence of bliss, 
In which my soul can hold no fellowship. 
I have grown sad oflate,.aye, very sad, 
And though my heart seem pleasures chosen 
home, 
And my pale lip oft quiver with light jest, 
Tis but the mockery of worldliness, 
For I am weary of this world of dust, 
And siek of soul, as boyhood’s lamp goes out. 
The demon thougtit is cankering my heart 
And gnawing with a sharp and venom’d tooth 
The mortai sensibilities that, twine 
Around that cobweb, man’s fe}icity. 
Yet I do love thee, innocent Annette, 
Far more than the strong ties which make this 
life 
A thing of immortality to man,-- 
And death I fear not, but in parting from 
Thou who art more than life or death to me, 
If that [ knew there was beyond the grave 
A higher being and a better world, 
A race of intellects angelical— 
And if my sweet Annette, philosophy 
Might teach thy gentle nature how to die, 
f'd yield me up the ghost in ecstacy 
And hasten with thee to this better world. 
But no, my thoughts are strange, andjas my 
mind 
Throws off the shackles of its ignorance, 
And as [ feel ennobling impulses 
Beyond the degradations of a worm, 
] hate my feeble nature, and aspire, 
To bea soul disfranchised,—or a God. ) 
Farewell my sweet Annette, a short farewell, 
Forgive me if the wilderness of thought 
in which my brain is lost entangle thine 
And make thee doubt there isa paradise. 
ROMEO. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE SMALL GENIUS—NO. 7. 


I have recently been a participator in the re- 
velries of what was arrogantly termed “ A Se- 
lect Assembly.” It was got up after consider- 
able preparation, and with much difficulty, by 
half a dozen young men who elected them- 
selves managers, and prescribed such a course 
of etiquette, and such a system of regulations 
to take effect upon the occasion, as should 
seem most in consonance with their own digni- 
ty and self-importance. Neither of these dis- 
tinguished individuals have higher pretensions 


than what falls to the ambitions of third rate 


lawyers—it was not to be expected therefore 


that the assembly would be composed of fami-| to have them contradicted. 


lies in high-life and of high-standing. The 
affair was merely in imitation of the late Fancy 
Ball. The coachmen were required to set 
- down their company whilst their horses heads 
faced the south, and take them up vice versa. 


{kind these were we will forbear to say, but 


| discovered the most respectable, I had seen 


jcomers, in vain for its realization. 


.|rable circumstance took place about nine 


- |the necessary omissions for breath and refresh- 


|Most of the gentlemen, however, demurred, 


against this regulation, and to manifest their 


the ladies who accom 
walking. For myself, I was u nacquainted with 
this trait of etiquette, and desired our Jehu to 
draw up facing to the north. The poor fellow 
was compelled to make a retrograde motion 
much to his dissatisfaction, whilst hé muttered 
very audibly that he saw no use in such non- 
sense. It was requested by the managers pre- 
vious to the fete, that the subscribers would 
wear sinal] clothes, Many of them obeyed to 
the letter, particularly one poor fellow whose 
unmentionables seemed to have been prepared 
for him in his younger days. ‘None but a par- 
ticular grade of mechanics were admitted, what 


we actually heard it asserted that one of the 
most scientific barbers in the city was refused} 
aticket. ‘This however, I do not assert on my 
own responsibility, having heard it from a per- 
son whose most remarkable virtue is not vera- 
city. The male portion of the assembly was 
composed principally of clerks, attired in gen- 
tlemanly habiliments, some of whom displayed 
no little taste in knotting their cravats, as well 
as in performing the light evolutions of the 
Jantastic dance. The company did not solely 
consist of clerks and mechanics, however, Se- 
veral respectable attorneys were pointed out to 
us, two officers of the U. S. Navy, several young 
physicians, a student of ———— (myself,) and 
among other oddities an editor. I have long 
had an iching to become acquainted with one 
of the latter tribe for various reasons, and am 
finally gratified. He was a youthful, smooth- 
faced, dark brow’d fellow, full of vivacity and 
newspaper information, and appeared perfectly 
at home among the assemblage of which he 
was a component member. More of him anon, 
I have not insinuated myself into his so- 
ciety for nothing.—The females, (I made it 
my business to inquire respecting some of 
them,) amounted in all to about one hundred 
and fifty. The prettiest and as I afterwards 


at Whales cotillion parties. Several were re- 
markably pretty, several remarkably interest- 
ing, and several remarkably sensible. ‘There 
Was not so much youth in the collection as is 
consonant with my taste in such matters, and 
where you found a girl whose features with a 
little exaggeration might serve to model an 
Houri, you generally were stire to discover a 
lack of wit, if such a paradoxical expression 
might be tolerated. The room was handsome- 
ly decorated and brilliantly lit up. The com- 
pany appeared to anticipate something won- 
derful, and looked at the entrance of the late 
The ex- 
citemvent that was created regarding the selec- 
tion of the society lasted no longer’ than the 
commencement of the dancing. This memo- 


o’clock in the evening, and was kept up with 


ments until three o’clock next morning. We 
heard one or two ladies complain as to the 
richness of the ‘* hand-abouts,” and another, 
after haviug been neglected, asserted that the 
grapes were sour. These things however, will 
happen in the best regulated assemblies. The 
managers made themselves conspicuous and 
usetul, and the festival went off much to the 
edification and amusement of a majority of the 
company. For myself I got the headach 
after a few sets, and then tumed Paul Pry for 
the remainder of the evening. I hope nobody 
will take offence at the freedom of. my remarks, 
because if they are not true I should be happy 
ASMODEUS. 


Not he wuo forces himself on opportunity; 
but he who watches its approach, and wel- 
comes its arrival by immediate use, is truly 
wise. 


defiance of a measure so aristocratic, persuaded | =. @& 
panied them, to prefer) = 


And what is fashion more or less than affecta- 
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AFFECTATION. 

Affectation is the folly of little minds. He 
that is truly wise or truly brave, will not affect 
to be either. Both qualities are self-existant 
and independent of each other, and as one 
mark of wisdom is modesty, so will an affec- 
tation of knowledge detract from that faculty, 
and as one mark of greatness is an apparent 
unconsciousness of its possession, so will its 
affected possession deteriorate from its ac- 
tual greatness. Eccentricity and affectation 
are perfectly distinct from each other, inasmuch 
as the latter is merely a counterfeit of the for- 
mer. Few great men have ever lived without 
having some peculiarity of conduct or being 
singularly remarkable in persoval appearance. 
Those who are not really great discover the 
weakness of their intellects by endeavouring 
to ‘imitate the conduct and manners of those 
who were truly so. In modern.times, and par- 
ticularly during the popularity of Lord Byron, 
it became a fashion among small-beer poets to 
assume the character of infidels and misan- 
thropists, to despise the world and seem dis- 
gusted with the depravity of the human race. 
‘They wished to appear ag men of genius, and 
thought by imitating the noble poet in this par- 
ticular, they woule in part effect their purpose. 
Mimics, however, should understand that in 
real life it is more praise-worthy to pattern after 
the virtues of an eminent individual than to 
endeavour to resemble him by imitating his 
vices. It was not the sentiments of Childe 
Harold, Don Juan, Cain, and similar produc- 
tions, which entailed immortality upon the 
name of their author. It is the immortal verse | 
in which those sentiments are clothed, and the 
capacious intellect that could embody so many 
brilliant images and such powerful reflections. 
Perhaps thegg is more depth cf intellect and 
force of logic in Lucifer’s colloquies with Cain 
than may be found in any other portion of 
Byron’s dramas, yet if the imitative powers of 
the mind were to be devoted alone to the pro- 
duct of similar productions in the present age 
of morality, the popularity of the imitator would 
rest upon a flimsy foundation. We can con- 
eeive of nothing more conjemptible than for a 
man to affect the manners and habits of the 
illustrious dead. It is a plagiarisin of their 
personal defects or beauties, equally reprehen- 
sible with a plagiarism of their productions. 


tion, and the most ridiculous species of affecta- 
tion in the world. Because a collection of 
wealthy individuals shall choose to ornament 
their sacred persons in a particular fashion, it 
becomes the etiquette of the day, to dress simi- 
larly, and imitate the custom of fools. The 
vanity of dress is the most puerile of vanities, 
and the affectation of that folly should be be- 
neath the diguity of a sensible man. But the 
supremacy of aifectation extends further than 
is generally imagined. Within a few years, 
and particula;ly among editors, this imbecility 
has been made ridiculously palpable in their 
endeavours to appear witty. All the hacknied 
saws and coarse jests of Swift and his contem- 
poraries have been brought in requisition, re- 
embellished and applied to some trifling pur- 
pose, for the sake of showing off their wit. 
There is nothing more idiotlike and witless 
than the employment of a trite sarcasm at some 
ill judged moment, merely for the purpose of 
gratifying thia childish feeling of affectation to 
appear smart. We could adduce a case in 
point, but the individual to whom we refer is 


ons 


that we had better leave him ss that worst of 
consequences, disappointment. It is a parti- 


\cularly disagreeable thing to say something 
#\which we imagined witty and then to be 


under the necessity of explaining its point. 
Half the wisdom of the earth is either impu- 
dence or affectation. But as a contemporary 


_| observed the other day in reference to his pro- 


ductions, the shortest appear to be read the 
most, we will apply the precept to ourselves, 
and pause. 


EDITORIAL SQUABBLES. | 

If we were to make a practice of collecting 
all the slanders and their refutations which are 
editorially uttered in the various publications 
throughout the country, the business would at 
once occupy all our leisure, as well as fill up 
the entire space which we devote to editorial 
matters. Many of the difficulties of this na- 
ture which exist among the conductors of pub- 
lic journals arise from wilful perversions of 
the sense, wilful misunderstandings of slight 


pugnacious in print, merely for the sake of uo- 
toriety. We sincerely lament this misdemean- 
Our in courtesy in the part of our editorial 
brethren, and would much rather peruse au ar- 
ticle in praise of the others’ discrimination, 
than one calumniating minds and principles, 
with an audacity totally non-characteristic of 
gentlemen. If the leaders of public and popu- 
lar journals, make it a matter of slight import- 
ance to deal out their acrimonious epithets up- 
on each other in such ungentlemanly terms, as 
liars, scoundrels, hypocrites, &c. what depend- 


individuals by the reading community at large? 
As to honour and bravery—you may rely upou 
it, that the most worthless coward in the uni- 
verse, and the one most destitute of honour is 
he who hesitates least in branding his neigh- 
bour as such in print, feeling confident that 
that neighbour deems him too insignfiicant to 
notice, or that he is so notorious for slander as 
to render all his condemnation powerless. We 
have been led to these observations in general, 
by the many accusations that editors have re- 
cently charged one against the othet, and inore 
particularly on perceiving that a slight cause of 
difference exists between Mr. Jenks of the Bul- 
letin, and Mr. Southworth of the Cadet. Both 
publications are respectable, and their editors 
are men of fine talents and generous feelings. 
Mr. Southworth, frequently makes an observa. 
tion in a hasty moment, which a little delibera- 
tion would have prevented. In the preseut 
case it appears that Southworth accused Mr. 
Jenks of being in the pay of Mr. Goodrich, the 
enterprising bookseller of Boston, whom the 
former gentleman affirms to be the proprieto, 
of the Literary Gazette, recently established in 
that city, of the merits of which Mr. Jenks ex. 
pressed himself very favourably. In reply to 
the accusation the Boston editor observes that 
the Cadet article contains at least one false- 
hood, and demands if Mr. Southworth “ be a 
gentleman, to perform an act of justice, by dis. 
claiming, immediately, the **4000” falsehoods 
to which he has given currency. His lan- 
guage, it is true, implies that someborly told 
him so. As we have but little leisure, we must 
deal quite summarily withthe Cadet. In short 
hand, then, his informant has not stated the 
truth; and Mr. Southworth will please to com- 
municate this remark, together with our com- 
pliments, challenging the production of any ev- 
idence whatever, in support of his assertion. 
It will require but a brief period to prove to us 
whether we shall impute magnanimity or meau- 
ness to the editor of the Literary Cadet.” 

Mr, Southworth, will doubtless give his au- 
thority or explain the matter satisfactorily. 


‘BOSTON STATE PRISON. 
It appears by a statement in the Boston Bul- 


so noted for his abortive attempts to be a wit, 


letin, that the income of the Staté Prison, ia 


expressions, of a stubborn and evil desire to ve 


ance may be placed on the opinions of these , 
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that Commonwealth for the past year, has fall- 
en short about $8000, compared with the two 
preceding years. ‘The Boston legislature, on 
this intelligence being communicated to that 
body caused an inquiry to be made forthwith. 
A committea was appointed, who after some 
labour, made a report which will be likely to 
throw much light upon the subject of expendi- 
tures &c. as well as to’remedy the evil in fu- 
ture, 


CLINTON’S CHILDREN. 

The ungratefulness of republics has long 
been proverbial, and in the New York Legisla- 
ture’s rejecting the bill providing a remuner- 
ation to the children of De Witt Clinton, for 
their father’s invaluable services to that state, 
we have another illustration of the proverb. 
The bill as yet has not been altogether neglect- 
ed, but the yeas and nays on the question on 
Wednesday last, did not eventuate ina suf- 
ficient majority to render its passage constitu- 
tional. Onda motion of General Porter, it 
was referred to a committee of eight for re. 
consideration, and some hopes are still enter- 
tained that it will not be absolutely lost. Mr. 
Clinton died extremely poor, so much so, in- 
deed, that since the deplorable event of his 
death, the furniture of his household, even to 
the very vases which were presented him by 
the Merchants of New York, as a testimony of 
their gratitude, have been siezed by his cal- 
lous creditors. These facts are of themselves 
sufficient to speak conviction, as to the course 
the New York Assembly, ought to pursue. We 
have little room for comment and feel that up- 
on the present occasion would be superflu- 
ous. 


BASCOM’S ADDRESS. 

_ We have been politely favoured with a 
pamphlet entitled an Inaugural Address deliv- 
ered before the Trustees of Madison College 
by the Rev. EF. B. Bascom, principal. Many 
of our readers are familiar with the name of 
this eloquent divine, who is one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the Methodist. Episcopal 
Church, and js considered one of the first 
preachers in America. We recollect of hear- 
ing him deliver two sermons, some months 
since in this city, both of which were remarka- 
ble for their sublimity of thought, elegance of 
language and force of argument. In short the 
effect they produced upon us at the time, was 
that of enthusiastic admiration and an inclina- 
tion to become’ more acquainted with the pre- 
cepts of christianity. A few months previous 
to hearing Mr, Bascom, we had formed one of 
the numerous assemblies who attended the el- 
oquent and. pious harangues of the late and 
deeply lamented Mr. Summerfield, and not- 
withstanding we have willingly mingled our 
voice with the chorus of praise that was award- 
ed his Paulonian discourses, the vigor of in- 
tellect and power of elocution which animated 
those of the former orator, were far more com- 
mendable to our judgment and acceptable to 
our taste. Until the present moment we have 
beer: desirous of an opportunity to express our 
opinion publicly, in reference to this gentle- 
man’s Oratory, and now that it has presented 
itself, we do it with a satisfaction perfectly un- 
biassed by any religious bigotry or sectional 
feelings. On our fourth page will be found an 
extract from this eloquent address. The 
whole performance is full of information and 
interest, and will faithfully repay the little time 
necessary to be expended in its perusal. 


THEATRICAL. 

Miss Clara Fisher, concluded her re-engage- 
ment iif this city, on Friday evening last. The 
performance was the Ten Mowbray’swhich was 
excellently played and attracted an extraordi- 
nary full house.- Dit 

Saturday evening was set aside for Miss 


Clara Fisher’s benefit, when the Ten Mow-' 


brays was repeated to a house equally full and 
fashionable with that of the previous night. 
Miss Rock, appeared for the first time in 
this city, on Monday evening, as Letitia Hardy, 
in the Belle’s Stratagem. She is one of the 
best perfonners we have ever seen, has a fine 
voice, reads admirably, sings exquisitely, and 
dances with ease and gracefulness. In several 
parts of the character we thought she exceed- 
ed Miss Kelly, and in no single occasion did 
she deteriorate from the merits of a first rate 
performer, In the afterpiece, she was inimita- 
ble, and completely rivalled Miss Fisher, in the 
personation of the several characters she em- 
bodied. We were astonished at the meagreness 
of the house, there being scarcely a sufficiently 
large audience to liquidate expenses. We can 
only attribute this circumstance to the great 
excitement which the late engagement of Miss 


Fisher, has produced, but feel confident, after 
having witnessed the performance of Miss 
Rock, that she cannot fail proving equally at- 
tractive, so far as histrionic ability regulates 
the public taste. 

This evening, Miss Rock appears as Widow 
Cheerly, in the Soldier’s Daughter, and Miss 
Arlington, in the Hundred Pound Note.— 
The bill of fare is extremely attractive, and we 
hope that the house will be well attended. 

Mr, E. Forrest took a benefit in New York 
on Saturday last, the newspapers teem with 
encomiums on his performances. Mrs. Slo- 
man is performing at the Park theatre and at- 
tracts better houses than formerly. ; 

A short time since, the French dancers now 
in Boston, appealed from the loud calls of en- 
core to their laborious exertions. We perceive 
that some of the Bostonians, who work hard to 
earn a dollar a-day, seem to think that five 
hundred dollars should not be considered so 
small a sum for five minutes jumping, that an- 
other five minutes may not be added thereto. 

Mr. Booth has just concluded a ‘profitable 
engagement at the Augusta theatre, Geo. Mr. 
Hamblin is performing at that place. 


witevary Notices. 


The Daily Chronicle, is the title of a new 
evening daily journal, the publication of which 
will be commenced in this city by Mr. Charles 
Alexander, on the 7thof April next. The edi- 
tor is a gentleman of acknowledged abilities in 
the literary world, and the publisher is well 
versed in that kind of knowledge and discrimi- 
nation which is necessary to the creditable per- 
formance of the duties he has undertaken. 

“The Milford Bard” has issued proposals 
for the publication of a volume to be called 
“ The Harp of Delaware.” Messrs. Atkinson 
and Alexander, are the publishers. 

The first number of the second volume of 
“The Liberalist,” published in Wilmington, N. 
C. hasappeared in aa improved form. 

The Literary Cadet.—In our notice of this 
journal, a fortnight since, we gave the editor’s 
name as Solomon S. Southworth. It was an 
error, the gentleman who conducts that publi- 
cation is named Sylvester S. Southworth. 

' The Lancaster Gazette, is the title of a new 
weekly journal, which has been commenced at 
Lancaster, Mass: The first number which we 
have received evidences much discrimination 

and taste on the part ‘of the editor. 

The Crisis, is the title of another which has 
been sent us from St. Francisville, La. It bids 
fair to be one of the most respectable journals 
of that state. 


| ‘The tenth number of the “J uvenile Miscel- 


lany,” has appeared. 

_ A History of Nova Scotia, is about to be 
published. It is from the pen of Thomas Hal- 
liburton, Esq. of Halifax, will compose two 
volumes of 300 pages, und is said to bea credi- 


table production by the editor of the Novasco- 
tian. 


 Scholar’s Quarterly Journal.—The first num- 
ber of a work under this title has reached this 
city. It is published by Mr. Davis, preceptor 


of Westfield academy, and is designed to im-: 


part an early taste for the sciences. 
Buonaparte.—A pamphlet drawn up by a 
French Advocate, of the name of Barthe, from 
the documents of Count Las-Cases, and pur- 
porting to"be a refutation of Captain Mait- 


e ‘ 
land’s Narrative of the circumstances attend- 


ing the embarkation of Buonaparte on board 
the Bellerophon, has just been published at Pa- 
ris. In this pamphlet it is declared, on the au- 
thority of Count Las-Cases, that by Captain 
Maitland’s own proposal, it was agreed that 
Napoleon should be landed in England, there 
to receive the protection of the laws; and that 
one of his officers should have every facility af- 
forded him to carry a letter from the ex-empe- 
ror to the prince regent. 

M. Guizol, one of the ablest Freach wri- 
ters of the day, has undertaken at Paris a liter- 
ary Review, which is to be published every two 
months. A Quarterly Review, also, is soon to 
be issued in the same capital under the best 


auspices. 
James Franklin, Esq. who has spent much 


of his time in Hayti, within the few years past, 
has published recently in London, a work on 
the present state of that Island. 


SUMMARY. 

Domestic.—The Delaware and Hudson Ca- 
nal commences at Kingston on the Hudson 
river, and runs over to the Delaware river; 
through the valley of the Neversink creek, 
hence up the valley of the Delaware to the 
Lackawaxen creek, and up that creek to the 
front of the railway. ‘This is a continuous ca- 
nal of 117 miles in length, and was co.npleted 
from the Delaware to the Hudson last Autumn, 
and it is expected the whole line wili be com- 
pleted by July, 1828; the railway commences 
at the termination of the canal, and runs over 
Moosick mountain to the coal mines on the 
Lackawanick creek, in length 16 miles, over- 
coming an elevation of 858 feet. Seven loco- 
motive steam engines will be employed on 
three planes, and five stationary engines and 
three brakes on the ascents. .The ascents, 
where the a engines and brakes are 
used, are graded at fivedegrees. ‘The railway 
and all its apurtenances, will be all completed 
in 1828, at an estimated expense of $178,000. 


The town of Cincinatti, Ohio, is advancing 
ata most rapid rate. It appears from an enu- 
meration just finished, that, during the year 
1827, there were erected three hundred and 
eight new houses, more than one half of which 
were of brick, and many of them large and ele- 
gant dwellings and warehouses, __ 


Dr. Townson, a very old colonist, died 
about six months ago in New South Wales, 
He left, as report says, 5,000]. to a Mr. Sperk, 
because, as it is expressed in the will, * he was 
a decent sort of a gentleman.” The bulk of 
his property, upwards of 70,0001. was bequeath- 
ed to a daughter of a Mr. Blaxland, 

Two steamboats have ascended the Allegha- 
ny from Pittsburg to’Kittaning, and one passed 
on to Warren, crowded with passengers. 

A building was burnt in Boston last week, 
and among the ashes, the day following the 
fire, were found the remains of a young man 
who had taken lodgings in the cellar the even- 
ing previous. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
The change in the British Ministry will be 


productive of its usual rontine of murmurs and 


anticipations among London editors, until ano- 
ther new cabinet is completely organized. 
That it will materially effect the relations and 
interests existing between this government and 
Great Britain is improbable. . The immediate 
‘successor and colleague of Mr. Canning, 
‘Lord Goderich, retires from the premiership. 
The right honourable gentleman, it appears 
has been induced to resign the burthens of his 
office, in consequence of his enfeebled health, 
the solicitations of his friends, and the disa- 
greeable murmurs of disapprobation from the 
opposite party. Added to these circumstanc- 


ces dissensions had taken place in the very 


cabinet of his creating which tended in a great 
measure to hasten the departure of premier. 
The reportsas to the cabinet quarrel are con- 
tradictory. 

The London Times asserts that Mr. Huskisson, 
had prepared such a plan of finance and re- 
trenchment as he thought beneficial to the 
country, to which Mr, Henies has objected in 
very positive terms. Much debate took place 
on the subject, somewhat similar we preseme 
to that which took place on the floor of the 
American Congress, in reference to Mr. Chil- 
ton’s bill. The business terminated however, 
in Mr. Huskisson declaring that either he or 
Mr. Herries, must leave the cabjnet. Lord 
Goderich, in consequence of this discord wait- 
ed upon the King, who among other things ob- 
served, ‘If Huskisson resigns there is no gov- 
ernment.” This statement is invalidated by 
the Courier, and the cause of Lord Goderich’s 
resignation attributed to a refusal of the King, 
to take Mr. Brougham into thecabinet. The 
Duke of Wellington, is the individual selected 
as the head of the new Ministry. The New 
York Morning Courier, observes, that the 
Duke will probably form a mixed cabinet, and 
we shall not be surprised, if that staunch and 
steady Whig, Lord Grey, becomes a member, 
unless the high toryism of Mr. Peel, stand in 
the way. His majesty’s wishes unquestiona- 
bly tend to the formation of a mixed eabinet.— 
The Duke of Wellington has heretofore shown 
his approbation of a mixed cabinet, by becom- 


ing a member of one, although he is, and al- 


ways has been, a high tory in his principles. 

Some of the papers attached to the Tory in- 
terests affirm that Mr. Peel will be prime Min- 
ister. This ‘however, is a matter extremely 
doubtful. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our correspondent Asmodeus will perceive 
that we have omitted the larger portion of his 
prose communication this week, That part 
of the article which we have foreborneé to pub- 
lish is entirely too caustic and pergonal to meet 
the eye of a sensitive reader. e have no 
question asto the truth and propriety of the 
opinions expressed in that part of the commu- 
nication which we have neglected to insert, 
but even truth should not at all times be made 
public, most especially so when its utterance 
is calculated to wound the sensitive and fas- 
tidious, 

The Wanderer’s Love,” possesses merit. 
Its length’is the principal objection which we 
have to itsappearance in our columns. Itmay 
not continue a permanent one however. 

“‘ The Last Battle,” by Syaib shall be given 
in our next. With care and attention this wil] 
become an excellent writer. 

‘«‘ The Parting,” by Derfla, in the course of 

a fortnight. 
&T he sentimentsof Alp are excellent, and in the 
expression of his thoughts there is sometimes 
strength and beauty. The versification of his 
article however is not sufficiently polished to 
do his poetical taste any credit. 

« Esther,” by L. B. shall have an early in- 
sertion. -‘* Memnon” is not forgotten. 


MARRIAGES. 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. at Pros- 
pect Hill, Bucks co. Pa, by James H. Scoit, 
Esq. William Cresap Browne, Esq. of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Mary Ridgway, daughter of the 
late Joseph Brown, Esq. of the former place. 

On the 25th of Oct. last, by the Rev. Phili 
F, Mayer, Mr, Peter Beck, to Miss Rebecca P. 

idles, all of this city. 
rinalceis , on the 8th inst. by J. N. Barker, 
Esq. Mr. Mathew W. Jefferson, of Jefferson 
county, Va. to Miss Serena M. daughter of the 
late John E. Spencer, Esq. of Centreville Md. 

At Flemmington, N. J. on the 29th ult. by 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Hart Wilson, to Miss 
Amelia, daughter of Mr. Neal Hart. 


DEATHS. 

On Monday last, Edwin H. son of George 
Brewerton, aged 22 months. | 

Suddenly, at his residence, near Princeton, 
N. J. on the 7th inst. Richard Stockton, Esq. 
Counsellor at Law, long distinguished by his 
eminence at the bar in New Jersey; and for- 
merly.a representative in Congress, and sena- 
tor of the United States from that state. 
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BEGGAR AND BANKER 


“ Stand out of my way,” said a rough surly voice, 
under my window one day, as I sat musing over the 
bustling scenes below. me, at my lodgings in Ches- 
nut street. Your honour will please to recollect, re- 
plied asharp and somewhat indignant voice-your ho- 

nor will please to recollect that I am a beggar, and 
have as much right to the road as yourself. AndI’m 
a banker, was retorted still more gruffly and an- 
grily. Amused at thisstrange dialogue, I leaned over 
the casement and beheld a couple of citizens, in the 
position which a pugilist would probably denominate 
squared, their countenances somewhat menacing, 
and their persons presenting a contrast at once lu- 
dicrous and instructive. The one was a purse-proud 
lordly-mannered man—apparelled insilk, and protect- 
ing a carcase of nearly the circumference of a hogs- 
head; and the other a ragged and dirty, but equally 
impudent and self important: personage; and from a 
comparison of their countenances, it would have puz- 
zled the most profound M. D. to determine which of 
their rotundities was best stored habitually with good 
victuals and drink. 

Upon a close observation however, of the counte- 
nance of the banker, I discovered, almost as soon as 
my eye fell upon it, a line bespeaking something of 
humour and awakened curiosity, as he stood fixed 
and eyed his antagonist; and this became more clear 
and conspicuous when he lowered his tone and ask- 
ed—How will you makethat “right” appear. ‘‘How” 

_ said the beggar, why listen a moment, and I’ll learn 
you.—TIn the first place do you take notice that ‘God 
has given me a souland body just as good for all the 
purposes of thinking, eating, and drinking, and teking 
my pleasure, as he has you—and then you may re- 
member Dives and: Lazarus just as we pass. Then 
again it ig a free eountry, and here too, we are on an 
equality—for you must know that here even a beg- 
gar’s dog may look a gentleman in the face with as 
much indifference as he would abrother. I and you 
have the same common master, are equally free; live 
equally easy; and are both travelling the same jour- 
ney, bound to the same place, and both have to die 
and. be buried in the end. 

But, interrupted the banker, do you pretend there 
is then no difference between a beggar and a banker? 
Not in the least rejoined the other with the utmost 
readiness; not in the least as to essentials. You 
‘swagger and drink wine, in company of your own 
choosing--I swagger and drink beer which I like 
better than your wine, incompany which I like bet- 
terthan your-company. You make thousands a day 
perhaps—I make a shilling perhaps—if you are con- 
tented, 1 am— we're equally happy at night. You 
dress in- new clothes; I am just as comfortable in old 
ones; and have no trouble in keeping them from soil-. 
ing; if I have less property than you I have less to 
care about; if fewer friends I have less friendship to 
lose; and if I do not make as greata figure in the 
world, I make as great a shadow on the pavement; I 
‘am as great as you. Besides my word for it, I have 
fewer enemies; meet with fewer losses; carry as 
light a heart, and sing as many songs as the best of 
your 7 

And then said the banker who had all along tried 

to slip a word’ in edgeways, is the contempt of the 
The envy of the world is as bad as its contempt; 
you have perhaps the one, and I a share ofthe other. 
We are matched there too. And besides the world 
deals in this matter equally unjust with us both. 
You and I live by our wits, instead of living by our 


particular worth naming, is that it costs society 
more to maintain you than it does me—I am content 
with a little, you want a great deal. Neither of us 


ture any thing useful, we therefore add nothing to the 
common stock; we are only consumers; and if the 
world judged with strict impartiality, therefore, it 
seems to meI would be pronounced the cleverest fel- 
low. 

Some passers by here interrupted the conversation. 
The disputants separated, apparently good friends; 
and I drew in my head ejaculating somewhat in the 
manner of Alexander in the play—Isthere then no 
more difference between a beggar and a banker? 

But several years have since passed away, and 
now both these individuals have paid the last debt 
of nature. They died as they lived, the one a banker 
and the other a beggar. .I examined both their 
graves, when I next visited the city. They were of 
similar length and breadth; the grass grew equally 
green above each; and the sun looks down as plea- 
santly on the one as on the other. No honours, plea- 
sures, or delights clustered round the grave of the 
rich man. No finger of scorn was pointed to that 
of the poor man. They were both equally deser- 
ted, lonely and forgotten! I thought too of the des- 
tinies to which they had passed; of that state in 
which temporal distinctions exist not; temporal hon- 
hours are regarded not. Where pride, and all the 
circumstances which surround this life never find 
admittance. Then the distinctions of time appeared 
indeed as an atomin the sunbeam, compared with 
those which are made in that changeless state to 
which they both had passed.—Emporium. 


THE DUTIES OF MARRIED FEMALES. 

“‘ Neglect not,” says an author, “ the little art of 
endearment, but let the charm which captivated ‘the 
lover, secure the attachment of the husband.” 

The motions of a passion founded on esteem and 
love are regular and lasting; its elegance consists in 
purity, and its transports are the result of virtue and 
reason. The three great pillers, that are the support 
of virginity, are virtue, innocence, and modesty.— 
Nothing is more spotless, for the least speck is visible 
on the new fallen snow. If we take a view of con- 
jugal love, vested in all its native beauties, we must 
be persuaded that the pleasures of it far surpass a 
single life, and whatever is delightful in human na- 
ture, centres in matrimony. What delight must a 
well-disposed female take in conversing with the 


tection she has put herself, till death breaks the chain. 
All the delights of friendship, all the sweets of life, 
terminatein marriage. The greatest felicity we cun 
desire in this life is contentment. If we aim at any 
thing higher, we shall be greatly disappointed. A 
wife must endeavour to attain this essential virtue.— 
It adds all the softnesses and endearments of refined 
love inthis state; without it, her life would be uneasy, 
her pleasures insipid. Happy and contented within 
ourselves, casting a pleasing smile on our friends and 
acquaintance, we show to the world a breast at peace 
within itself. To render the married ‘state more 
happy, the wife ought to make herself as amiable in 
the eyes of the husband as it, isin her power; the pains 
she took to charm him before marriage, ought to be 
redoubled now; to render his home‘agreeable to him, 


From the day they left the altar of Hymen, wretrh- 
edness or felicity is placed in their own hands. It is 
at their own option to be happy or miserable. They 


industry; and the only difference between us in this 


| become, from that period, a little world of their own: 


raise grain or potatoes, or weave cloth; or manufac-|) 


worthy object she has chosen, and under whose pro-| 


to receive him with open arms and cheerful looks,—} 


a society consisting of love, mutually connected with 
love. 


—-< 


The seasons thus, 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 
' Still find them happy; 
Till evening comes at last, serene and mild: 
Together down they sink in social sleep; 
Toge ther freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where loveand bliss immortal reign.’’ 


SIGHT OF BOOKS. 

Records of the Spanish Inquisition; Translated from 

the original manuscripts. Boston, S. G. Goopricu. 

This book will be a perfect novelty, and will indu- 
bitably.be pronounced by both the American and Eu- 
ropean public one of the most singular and interest 
ting volumes that have appeared for many years. It 
is no less than a portion of the regularly recorded 
proceedings of the Inquisition of Barcelona, now 
first published from the original manuscript re- 
cords.: The appearance of sucha work from the 
Boston press, is a circumstance so remarkable as to 
demand an explanation here. In the year 1821, du- 
ring the revolution in Spain which brought the unfor- 
tunate Riego to the scaffold, the populace of Barce- 
lona broke open the dungeons and cloisters of the In- 
quisition in that place, set the prisoners free, and scat- 
tered the papers about the streets. ‘They were col- 
lected by various persons, anda number of them 
obtained by a gentleman of this city then in Barcelo- 
na. These were sent home and are now in Boston, 
forming as rare and curiousa collection as we have 
ever seen. A selection from them has been made, 
which is now preparing for publication. 

The contents of these papers are of a very miscella- 
neous character, embracing, as far as they extend, 
almost every function and proceeding of the Holy 
Office, trials, investigations respecting the genealo- 
gy and descent of families, correspondence with the 
Grand Inquisition at Madrid, letters from private 
persons denouncing others to the Inquisitorial Tri- 
bunal, prison records, financial accounts, instruction 
to spies and Familiars ‘in various parts, &c. No 
document of this sort has, we believe, ever before 
seen the light. The secret proceedings of the Holy 
Office have hitherto been kept from the knowledge 
of the world, from the circumstance that every per- 
son who is summoned before one of its ministers, as 


a delinquent, or witness, or inany other capacity, is 


compelled to swear perfect secresy with regard to 
every thing he may see, hear, or suspect. The pub- 
lication of the volume in question will lay open to 
general view what has long been hidden with such 
scrupulous care, and throw new light upon the char- 
acter and jhistory of the great engine of spiritual op- 
pression. It willmake its appearance in a few weeks. 


From the London Mirror. 
THE DRAMA AND ITS PROFESSORS. 
It is remarkable with what difference actors were 
treated among the ancients. At Athens, they were 
held in such esteem, as to be sometimes appointed 
to discharge embassies and other negotiations; 
whereas, at Rome, if a citizen became an actor, he 
thereby forfeited his freedom. Among the moderns, 
actors are best treated in England; the French 
having much the same opinion of them thac the 
Romans had; for though’an actor of talent, in Paris, 
is more regarded than here, he nevertheless is deeply 
degraded. He may die amid applauses on the stage, 
but at his natural death he must pass to hisegrave, 


without a prayer or de profundis, unless a minister of 
religion receives his last sigh. 


Cromwell and his puritans had a ‘holy horror of 


actors. They pronounced them Sons of Belial! 
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and professors of abomination. During the whole 
reign of the Republican Parliament, and Protecto- 
rate, the theatres of that day were closed, or, if 
opened by stealth, were subject to the visits of the 
emissaries of ‘‘ Praise God Barebones,” ‘‘ Fight the 
Good Fight,” and their crew. The actors were 
driven off the stage by soldiers, and the cant word 
ofthat period is still recorded, “ Enter red coat, exit 
hat and cloak.” William Prynne was celebrated for 
his writings against the immorality of the stage, and 
the furious invectives of Jeremy Collier are still ex- 
tant; his pen was roused by Dryden’s Spanish Friar, 
and Congreve’s witty, but licentious comedies.. Col- 
lier inveighed without mercy, but he certainly did 
much to reform the stage. Our Evangelicals and 
Methodists denounce the histrionic art to this day, 
with more than the zeal of the church of Rome. But 
a follower of Wesley or Whitfield would not enter 
the den of abomination. Here, however, we take 
care all our comedies shall be purified, and our tra- 
gedies free, even from an oath; both are subject to 
the censor’s unsparing pen, and must be subsequently 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. 

The actors in England, have, it is.true, only be- 
come respectable within the last half century, and 
though they are termed his majesty’s servants, yet 
an unrepealed statute denounces them as vagabonds. 
As a body, numerous in itself, they are as free from 


crime ag any other associated body or profession of|| 


men, and yet do they “ his majesty’s servants” con- 
tinue to lay under the stigma which the above unre- 
pealed act fixes upon them. This is perfectly ano- 
malous, and it was spiritedly denounced by Sir Wal: 
ter Scott, when on a recent and interesting occasion 
he nobly and manfully declared “Its professors had 
been stigmatized; and laws had been passed against 
them less dishonourable to them than to the states- 
man by whom they were proposed, and to the legis- 
latures by whom they were passed.” To repeal, 
therefore, an act nugatory in itself, would not add to 
the reputation of the profession, nor give alicense to 
further abuse; but it would be an act of justice, and 
remove a prejudice unjustly attached to the profes- 
sors of a difficult art. . 


. THE NILE. 


I made my tour from Alexandria by water, and 
entered the Nile by the western branch of the 
mouths of the river. I was five days coming to Cairo, 
but this passage is generally made in four, and some- 
times in three, days. You have heard and read 
much of the Nile, snd so had I; but when I saw it I 
could not conceive it to be the same. What eyes do 


travellerssee with? Are they fools or rogues? For}. 


heaven's sake hear the plain truth of it. First, in 
regard to size. Obvious comparisons in such cases 
are good. Do you know the river Connecticut? Of 
all the rivers I have seen, it most resembles that in 
size. It isa little wider, and may on that. account 
better compare with the Thames. Thisisthe mighty, 
the sovereign of rivers,-the vast Nile, that had been 
metamorphosed into one of the wonders of the world. 
Let me be careful how I read, and above all how I 
read ancient history. You have heard and read too, 
much of its inundations. If the thousands of large 
and small canals from it, and the thousands of men 
and machines employed to tansfer by artificial means 
the water of .the Nile, to the meadows on its banks, 
if this be the inundation that-is meant, it is true; any 
other is false. It is not an inundating river.—Led- 


Jin the following unfeeling and heartless manner:— 


MOUNT ARARAT. | 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the shape of 
Ararat; nothing more awful than its height. All the 
surrounding mountains sink into insignificance when 
compared toit. It is perfect’in all its parts. No 
rugged features—no unnatural prominences. Every 
thing is harmony; and all combines to render it one of 
the most interesting objects in nature. Spreading 
originally from an immense base, the slope towards 
its summit is easy and gradual, until it reaches the 
regions of snow, where it becomes more abrupt. As 
a foil to this stupendous object, a smal! hill rises from 
the same base, similar in shape, and in any other situ- 
ation entitled to rank among high mountains. No 
one since the flood seems to have been on the sum- 
mit of Ararat. For the rapid ascent of its snowy 
top appears to render the attempt impossible. No 
man certainly, has ascended it in modern times:-— 
When the adventurers of Tournefort failed, it is not 


probable that any one else has succeeded.—Asiatic 
Jour. 
EVENING CLOUD. 
A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun; 
“A gleam of crimson tinged its braiden snow, 
Long jad I watched the glory moving on 
O’er the still radiance of the iake below. 


Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow, 
E’en in its very motion there was rest, 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 


Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mer¢y made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven; 
There to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 

_ And tells to man his glorious destinies. 


THE POOR AND THE RICH. 
A son sitting on the tomb of his father, who had 
left him an enormous estate, observing a poor boy 
near the grave of his deceased father, addressed him 


‘The tomb of my fatheris of marble—his epitaph is 
written in letters of gold—and the pavement round 
about it is of mosaic work—but how is your father’s 
tomb constructed?-—T wo bricks, one at the head and 
another at the feet, and a few handfulls of earth upon 
his body.” ‘The poor man’s son answered, ‘ Hold 
thy peace—it may be, that at the resurrection, ere 
thy father shall be able to remove the vast pile of 
stones under which he lies buried, my father may 


have arrived at Paradise.” The rich man’s son was 
silent. 


Poetic Talent.—Upon consideration, it will be 
seen that Connecticut has produced nearly all the po- 
ets of our country who have attained any degrée of 
celebrity. Among the list we may enumerate Trum- 
bull, the author of McFingal, Barlow Dwight, Hop- 
kins, Alsop, Pierpont, author of the “ Airs of Pales- 
tine,” Halléck, the author of Eanny, Alnwick Cas- 
tle, and better known as Croaker, Brainerd, Percival, 
and numerous others, comprising the brightest gal- 
axy of talent. The climate and soil of this [state 
must be congenial to the culture of poetic feeling— 
indeed the delightful and romantic scenery with 
which it abounds, is calculated to lend the feelings a 
degree of sublimity and grandeur which elsewhere 
could never be felt. We however do not wish to 
confine talent to this spot, for other states can boast 
names which will hereafter be equally associated with 
ideas of brilliant and exalted talent. © t 


Pride.—If there be any thing which manies hu- 


| ly eolourings the trumpetings, the storm, the terror, 


faculties it must be pride. They know so well the 

vanity of those imaginary perfections that swell the 
heart of man, and of those little supernumerary ad- 
vantages, whether in birth, fortune, or title, which 
one man enjoys above another, that it must certainly 
very much astonish, if it does not very much divert | 
them, when they see a mortal puffed up, and valuing 
himself above his neighbours, on any of these ac- 
counts, at the same time, that he is obnoxious to al! 
the common calamities of the species. 


Politeness.—True politeness is modest, unpretend- 
ing and generous. Its appearance is not strikiag— 
because a truly polite person, while acting courte- 
ously, would endeavour to conceal it. It engages a 
man to esteem his {neighbour, - because he thinks it 
manlier to descend a little than to degrade another. 


“ Jack, which is the way to Epping?” “How do 
you know my name is Jack?” “TI guess it.” “ Then 
guess your way to Epping.” 


BEAUTIFUL CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 

The following. beautiful chemical experiment may 
easily be performed by a lady, to the great astonish- 
ment of the circle of her tea party. Take two or 
three blades of red cabbage: cut or tear them into 
small bits, put them into a basin, and pour ‘a pint of 
boiling water on them: let it stand an hour, then de- 
cant the liquid into a crystal bottle; it will be of a fine 
blue colour.—Then take four wine glasses: into one 
put two or three drops of sulphuric acid, or five or 
six drops of strong vinegar, into another put five or 
six drops of a solution of soda, into.a third as much 
of a strong solution of alum, and let the fourth glass 
remain empty. The glasses may be prepared some 
time before. Fill up the glasses from the crystal 
bottle, and the Jiquid poured into the glass cbntaining 
the acid will quickly change colour, and become a 
beautiful red, that in the glass containing the soda 
a fine green, and that into the glass containing the 
alum a fine purple, whilst that poured into the empty 
one will of course, remain unchanged. By adding a 
little vinegar tothe green, it willimmediately change 
to a red; and on adding a little of the solution of so- 
da to the red, it will assume a fine green; thus show- 
ing the action af acids and alkalis on vegetable blues. 


One of our modern parasites being reproached for 
dining so constantly at the tables of other people. 
‘¢ What would you have me do?” replied he, “I am 
so pressed.” ‘“ True,” returned the other, “ there 
is nothing so pressing as hunger.” 


GENTUS. 

There are some minds endowed with a bright pe- 
culiarity called genius. It may be defined the power 
of conceiving and executing high designs. Not to 
one department—of literature, the arts, the sciences, 
or of the wide field of invention, is the power of ge- 
nius confined. ‘Its sublime touchings are found in 
that soul thrilling sentence—and God said Jet there 
be light, and there was light; it is found all along the 
pages of inspiration and arrives at its climax‘in the 
writings of the Revelator. There are sentences in 
those deep revealings of earth’s last days, of heaven 
and hell, that awaken a deeper and more fearful tide 
of feeling than the cloudy pencil which stretched the 
last judgment upon the canvass, and bound in earth- 


the wo, the darkness of retribution, the light of joy, 
z the gatherings of an eternity of happiness. 


If you mean to be loved, give'more than what is 


man nature appear ridiculous, to beings of superior 


asked, but not more'than what’ is: wanted; and asl 
less than what is expected.” 
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[For'the Philadelphia Album.) 


ISABEL. 
Castilla’s maids are very fair, 


With siiken lash and bright black eye, 


_ And glossy curls of raven hair, 
That on their ivory foreheads lie. 
Castilla’s maids have loveliness 
In form and feature for their dower; 


With their light feet that scarce can press 


‘The life out from spring’s tenderest flower; 


And ruby lip, and voice whose tone 
Of melody is feeling’s own. 


"There’s music neath the chestnut trees, 


' That stir their leaves to meet the breeze, 


There’s laughter in the forest green, 
And forms of gracefulness are met 
_. With bounding feet and castanet, 
And smiling cheek and bosom light, 
To pass away the moonlight night. 
But who among them all is seen 
_ With brow as lemon blossoms white, 


And cheek like ocean’s rose-tinged shell, 


_ And starry eye, so dark, yet bright, 
An¢ form of grace? ’Tis Isabel: 
’Tis she-~'tis she, the loveliest maid, 


That dances ‘neath the wild wood bough, 


Ur binds her soft hair's silken braid, 


. With the sweet buds that round her glow. 


Or bends above the limpid waters, 


A mirror meet for beauty’s daughters, 


Sweet Isabel! we feel a gush _ 
Of happiness when forms like thine _ 
In ligt upon our memory rush 
_ Like something that is half divine, 
Aud who can help but bless the earth 
That gave such lovely vision birth. 


‘Time hath pass’d on—the summer flower 
Hath changed to autumn’s golden fruit; 
, The wild bird, that in spring’s fresh bower, 


Poured out its lay of love—is mute. 
The morhing’s breath is on the river, 
The brown leaves at its bidding quiver; 
A solemn strain of music swells 

Upon that morning’s breath, 

And with its pensive sweetness tells 

Of loneliness and death, |. 

And ’neath those chestnut trees a band 
_ Of weeping girls come slowly on, 
_And now around the bier they stand’ 

Of one whose light of life is gone. ° 

Oh, there is beauty in that train 


Of sorrowing girls, though in each eye, 


The tear drop leaves a crimson stain, 
The mark that tells of misery. 


» How changed since last their light feet moved 


In thewgay dance that well they loved. 
And e@is she,—the beautiful, . 
_ The stag of love, the revel’s queen, 
She whose sweet face of life seem’d full, 
_ Why is not she in sadness seen | 
‘Lo bend above the dead? and breathe 
_ Her sighs upon the funeral wreath?. 
| She who was joined with them in joy, 
_ Why shares she nox their sad employ? 


\Phe self same forms are mourning now, © 


Oh, many a cheek and many a brow, 
‘That smiled s0 gailythen, 


They linger here, those maidens bright, hd 


In vain--for Isabel! 
But gaze ye on that lowly bier, 
That gemm’d with many a sparkling tear, 
Is resting on the ground; 
And there all mute and motionless, 
Save that the wind just stirs one tress, : 
Sweet Isabel is found. | 
Oh, it is very sad in sooth, 
That thus the fairest flowers in youth, 
Are garner’d up inearth;torest 
‘With the cold marble on their breast, — 
And scarcely leave a trace totell 
The fate of those we loved so well. 
It is indeed a mournful thing 
That all our dearest hopes take wing, | 
- And leave us dark and lone to sigh . 
O’er buds that only sprang to dic. 
Rest thee in silence lovely one! 
Thy white hands folded on thy breast, 
And the young eye whose light is gone, 
Forever closed in dreamless rest. 
Sleep on, they’ve breathed the burial prayer, 
And weep above thee silently; 
Castilla’s maids indeed are fair, 
But loveliest who might mate with thee? 
And thou shalt never be forgot — 
In hall and palace, bower and cot, 
Like by-past music, long shall dwell, } 
The memory of Isabel. HENRIQUETA. 
THE BEE. 
‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encountersome good to elicit, 

As bees gathersweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 


TO 
I met thee in thy childhoods bloom, 
When rose leaves stained thy cheek, 
When music on thy breath’s perfume, 
Came tremulously weak. 
Thy soul was then all innocence, 
hy words were fond and free, 
1 loved thy boyish eloquence, 
And felt beloved by thee. 


f was a pure and artless girl, | 
And then believed thy vow, ss 
And though thou taught’st ny lip to curl, 
Thou scorn’st its anger now.» 
Oh that I ne’er that form had met, 
Oh that thou had’st beentrue, 
Oh that my pride could quench regret, 
As “ sunlight drinks the dew.” 


But nay, it is my destiny 
Te love the scorner now, 

To live alone on memory, 

And press my burning brow. 

Oh that [ could but hate thy form, — 
Amid my soul’s despair, 

And quench the fire of feelings 
That riots madly there. | 


warm, 
ADAH. 


Curious case in Medical Jurisprndence.—A gentle- 
man, married, and in embarrassed circumstances, 
suddenly disappearing,. it was concluded that he had 


{| gone off to avoid his creditors; on which they met, 


declared him a bankrupt, ascertained the amount of 
his property, dnd deciared a dividend. Among this 
property was a jointure of 200/. a year to his wife, 
which they could legally claim if he was a bankrupt, 
but if not it continued the. property of the widow.— 
Five weeks and four days from the morning of his 
disappearance, his body was found floating ina neigh- 


.. Hbouring river, and so putrid that it was. identified 
|| chiefly by the dress, and the contents of the 


kets. 
And here arose a question; was he dead at the time 
when he was declared a bankrupt, and if so can a 
dead man be made a bankrupt? One of his relatives 
a veterinary surgeon, discovered, on carefully exa-| 
mining the body, that part of the flesh on the loins 
d been converted into adipocire; this he cut out, 
catried it off, and showed it to Dr. Gibbes, who was 
at that time superintending the Institution for the pro- 


duction of Adipocire, and the result of whose-exten- 
sive experience was, that it was never formed in less 


than six or eight weeks. ‘This evidence was produ- 


}}ced on the trial, and was conclusive; it was clear that 


— 


the drowned man must have been under water ever 
since the morning of his disappearance, and, conse- 
quently, that he was dead at the time when he was 
declared a bankrupt. In law, a dead mancannot be 


| made a bankrupt; the bankruptcy was set aside, and 


the jointure of 200/,a year restored to the widow. 
| Medicul Gazette. 


_A Newspaper is a billof fare, containing a ya- 
riety of dishes, suited to the different tastes and ap- 


|| petites of those who sit down to the entertainment. 


Politics are beaf’ steaks, palatable to almost every 
one. Those who prefer them rare done choose them 
from France. Congress and Legislative news are 
stuffed meats, Electioneering is veniscn. Essays, 
humourous, speculative, moral and divine, are a fine 
boiled dish, where, by a happy commixture in the use 
of meat and vegetables, a diet is obtained, nutritive, 
agreeable and healthy. Poetry is custard. Marria- 
ges are sweet meats. .Ballads and love-ditties are 
plum-puddings. Anecdotes, conundrums, and epi- 
grams are spice and mustard. Sometimes there comes 
along a printer’s dun—that is sourcrout and cramber- 
ry-tart, 


A very silly young man who knew a scrap or two 
of French, and was excessively vain of his accom- 
plishment, accosted a gentleman in the street with 
“Quelle heure est-il?” [What o'clock is it?] The 
gentleman replied in Latin, *‘Nescio.” [I know not.] 
‘Bless me,” said the other, ‘I had no idea that it. was 


so late.” 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Thig distinguished painter having heard of a young 
artist who had become embarrassed by an injudicious 
matrimonial connexion, and was on the point of be- 
ing arrested, immediately hurried to his residence, 
to inquire into the truthof it. The unfortunate man 
told him the melancholy particulars of his situation; 
adding that forty pounds would enable him to com- 
pound with his creditors. After some further con- 
versation, Sir Joshua took his leave, telling the dis- 
tressed painter he would do something for him; and 
when he was bidding him adieu at the, door, he took 


| him by the hand; and after squeezing it in a friendly 


manner, hurried off with that kind of triumph in his 
heart, which the exalted of human kind alone can 
experience, while the astonished artist found that he. 
had left in his hand a bank note for one hundred 
pounds. 


TRIFLES. 

Why is a man about to put his father in a sack, 
like a traveller on his way to a city in Asia?—Because 
he is going to Bag Dad. 

Why is a child with a cold in its head likea win- 
ter’s night? Because “it blows, it snows.”—(nose, 
you know.) | 
Why is the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland likea man 


{| inquiring what o'clock it is?—Because he is asKing 


for the time. 
If a‘pair of spectacles could speak, what author 
would they name?—Eusebius—(you see by us.) 
Why is a flourishing landlord sure to have plenty 
of relations?—beeause he must have ten ants. ; 
Why is a lean Monarch constantly worrying him- 
self’—because he is alwaysa thin King. 


Superstition.-At the ceremony named “The bless. . 
ing of the Waters,” which is annually observed af 
St. Petersburg on the 6th. of: January, numberless 
mothers, notwithstanding the rigour of the season, 
take their infants in the river to be baptized and on 


‘such occasions, thé hands of the -officiating priest 


have sometimes been so benumbed by cold, that the 
child has been known to slip through his fingers, 
when the current has immediately and irretrieveably 
carried it under the ice. In this case the mother rea-_ 
dily consoles herself ‘with the firm belief, that an in- 
fant thus drowned in holy water. goes the shortest 

way to heaven.—London Mugazine. 
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